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PHILOSOPHICAL FEDERALISM. 


HE editors of this JouRNAL have taken kindly to the suggestion 

that instead of an ordinary review I write a short essay on Pro- 
fessor Montague’s recent book on The Ways of Knowing. A con- 
ventional review of it is almost precluded by the nature of its sub- 
ject-matter. For a review must above all else be synoptic; but a 
synoptic account of a book so essentially synoptic itself would be of 
little value. I shall assume in what follows an acquaintance with 
the details of Professor Montague’s important work, and, without 
attempting to reproduce the author’s arguments, I shall simply in- 
dulge in a few critical observations upon the sort of ‘‘federation’’ 
which in his mind the different ‘‘ways’’ of knowing invite and 
permit. 

What does Professor Montague mean by federation? The word 
which he uses for the fact that incompatible ways of knowing are 
‘‘implicative’’ of one another is not free from obscurity. I am not 
sure that federation is the right word. Without the help of a mix- 
ture of metaphors I find it quite difficult to grasp what Professor 
Montague understands both by the ‘‘ways’’ of knowing and by the 
“‘federation’’ of them. For ways of knowing may as ways be taken 
in at least three different senses, each favoring a different sort of 
combination. Ways may suggest affinity to physical paths or tracks, 
to social modes or fashions, or to organic phases or stages. The com- 
bination proper to paths or tracks is obviously one of intersection and 
convergence; that characteristic of modes or fashions is fusion or 
amalgamation; while the synthesis peculiar to phases or stages is 
growth and development. As different roads to truth, ways of 
knowing, though starting from different loci, may be regarded as 
meeting and crossing at various points before converging upon a 
common terminus. As different means of attaining truth, ways of 
knowing, incompatible and hostile at first, may be viewed as achiev- 
ing the common end by yielding to some process of mutual assimila- 
tion, And as different stages in the growth of truth itself, ways 
of knowing, representing mutually exclusive points of view or per- 
spectives, may be conceived as bound each to each by temporal ties 
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or dialectical relations which the critic of the life of reason may 
rehearse and reproduce. 

Federation, it would seem, is a word which suggests a variety 
of possible combinations, depending upon the meaning we attach 
to the ‘‘ways of knowing’’ required to be federated. The type of 
federation, mentioned last, is a kind of synthesis for which Professor 
Montague finds but limited use. His view of the relation between em- 
piricism and rationalism may, for example, be called organic. ‘‘ Just 
as an animal organism,’’ he says, ‘‘needs two sets of organs, one set 
for acquiring food, and the other for digesting and assimilating it, 
so it is with the organism of science. The empiricists acquire the 
food of science, and the rationalists digest and assimilate it’’ (p. 
130). We have here a suggestion of the growth of two separate 
organs of truth, which the body of science gua body needs, in order 
to avoid ‘‘starvation’’ on the one hand, and ‘‘dyspepsia’’ on the 
other. Such a notion of philosophical science, the object of it being 
a concatenated whole attained by the ‘‘organic’’ use of all the ways 
of knowing, is the notion made famous by Hegel. 

I mention Hegel, not to justify his type of federation, but merely 
to compare it with Professor Montague’s. In the Phenomenologie 
des Geistes we have Hegel’s first and best attempt to exhibit the “‘Life 
of Reason’’ as a Federated Whole in which every fashion of experience 
has an irreplaceable value. The very uniqueness of each and every 
mode of knowing, Hegel shows to be at once urgent and vulnerable. 
For true knowledge, being a federation or synthesis of successive ex- 
periments to represent the world in disparate ways, itself demands 
that every experiment be tried and left behind. The full display 
of every form of bias, in dialectic and in history, occasions and con- 
ditions the possibility of transcending it. For in such display alone 
can its defects be exhibited and removed. Naive empiricism and ab- 
stract rationalism, for instance, considered in this light, are indeed 
‘‘organs’’ of truth, but only in the sense that, being partial and 
partisan, they must both be tried and found wanting prior to the 
attainment of that synoptic or federated view from the vantage- 
point of which all incongruous ways of knowing are seen to be 
equally imperative and equally truncated. Hegel’s phenomenologi- 
eal account of knowledge, beginning with naive empiricism and end- 
ing in systematic rationalism, exacts, indeed, full recognition for all 
possible types of cognitive experience on the ground that ‘‘the truth 
is the whole,’’ the whole truth being a federation of mutually con- 
tradictory insights. 

Professor Montague’s allusions to Hegel are of the conventional 
sort. ‘‘The dominant conception in Hegel’s system,’’ says Professor 
Montague, ‘‘is the idea that each object of thought implies its own 
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opposite as a true and inseparable aspect of itself’’ (p. 118). It is 
safe enough, relying either upon Hegel’s ‘‘Logic’’ itself or upon 
the traditional transcripts of it, to single out the union of opposites 
as Hegel’s main theme. But the egregiously fundamental weakness 
of Hegel’s dialectical method for purposes of federation is not dis- 
cerned by Professor Montague. It is this: If valid, the dialectical 
process can never terminate in a supreme synthesis; the process it- 
self, once it is suffered to play the double réle of uniting opposites 
and of providing a negative mate for the concept issuing from such 
union, demands that no concept, however synoptic, may violate the 
principle of Negatwitaet in failing to produce on its own level the 
antithesis proper to it. Professor Montague does not put the defect 
of Hegel’s dialectical method in this fashion. Had he done so, and 
had he taken note of Hegel’s attempt to federate dialectically the 
various ways of knowing, he would have discovered the reason why 
dialectical federalism—the kind Professor Montague himself is not 
altogether eschewing—is logically untenable. It is untenable be- 
cause the linear progression of the dialectical method is incompatible 
with the circular completeness of the result. This holds of the 
“‘Phenomenology’’ no less than of the ‘‘Logic.’’ If the method is 
valid, then any federated result achieved by its means must generate 
its own antithesis, thus rendering the result self-contradictory ; and 
if some particular mode of federation (Hegel’s own, for example) is 
singled out as the culminating dénouement of the dramatic conflict 
of concepts or attitudes, then the validity of the dialectical logic 
would seem to suffer defeat at the very point where its coerciveness is 
especially urgent. For the principle of negativity, rebuking as it 
does every particular concept or every particular attitude, condemns 
likewise any particular system or federation. Just because the truth 
is the whole, no synthesis of partial truths, however complete it may 
appear, can parade as the whole truth. The dialectical method is a 
sort of Wandering Jew; it condemns itself to perpetual peregrina- 
tion; it is epitomized and symbolized by Shelley in the impetuous 
and uncontrollable ‘‘ West Wind’’—the wild spirit which is moving 
everywhere, tameless and swift and proud, at once the destroyer and 
preserver of every kind of truth, alone or in federation with others. 

And yet, it is a pity that Professor Montague has paid no atten- 
tion to Hegel’s federalism such as the ‘‘Phenomenology’’ exemplifies. 
It is the most elaborate of its kind. In vastness of design and catho- 
licity of interests Hegel’s speculative venture is not inferior to Pro- 
fessor Montague’s. Indeed, the very ways of knowing, discerned 
and probed by Professor Montague—authoritarianism, mysticism, 
rationalism, empiricism, pragmatism, and scepticism—are, when re- 
duced to their logical forms and processes, not absent from Hegel’s 
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inclusive federalism. But for the obfuscation of Hegel’s style, of 
which the ‘‘Phenomenology’’ is a scandalous instance, there would 
be little difficulty in identifying the types of cognitive experience 
examined by Professor Montague with some of those surveyed by 
Hegel. Only, in the ‘‘Phenomenology,’’ they are assembled in uni- 
versal array, in accordance with the demands of logical hierarchy, 
and with the accent upon their dialectically generic character, the 
application to historically specific instances being left to the reader. 
Authoritarianism, for example, with which Professor Montague’s 
investigation begins, is for Hegel less artless and more speculative a 
method by which human beliefs are settled, presupposing some of the 
ways of knowing, such as naive empiricism and abstract rationalism, 
by which it is logically conditioned. Hegel’s federalism, being dia- 
lectical, is not only the result of a process immanent in each and 
every type of cognitive experience, but is a system in which the 
types of experience constituting it form a definite logical progres- 
sion. The account of human knowledge, if it is to culminate in 
dialectical federalism, must begin at the beginning, not in medias 
res; and, for Hegel, the beginning is ineluctably empirical. The 
empirical way of knowing, therefore, has for Hegel phenomenological 
priority over all the other ways, simply because it is their ultimate 
starting-point. ‘‘Seeing is believing’’ is only a loose way of voicing 
the philosophic conviction that empirical immediacy is as a type of 
cognition first in the order of genesis and second to none in apparent 
plausibility. But what does such cognition reveal? Only when this 
question is asked do we discover, according to Hegel, the apparent 
truth of abstract rationalism. For the object of empirical immediacy 
is itself neither immediate nor empirical. As soon as we attempt to 
formulate its nature we inevitably introduce universals; and these 
universals—qualities, essences, relations—de-particularize the ob- 
ject of empirical immediacy, with the result that empiricism can not 
say what it means (i.¢., particulars) and it can not mean what it 
says (t.e., universals). This is a typical instance of the way in which 
empiricism and rationalism are federated by Hegel, each intensify- 
ing the peculiar character of the other, and each preventing the other 
from reaching a particular object. Empirical immediacy, though 
meaning a particular, is ineffable; abstract rationalism, though ar- 
ticulate, yields nothing palpable. Each impugns the other. A sit- 
uation of this sort obviously calls for reconstruction ; and Hegel’s task 
in the ‘‘Phenomenology’’ is indeed nothing else than perennial recon- 
struction of the prolific conflicts precipitated initially by the opposi- 
tion between empiricism and rationalism. In the process of recon- 
struction, at the various levels of the phenomenological story of knowl- 
edge, emerge and reappear the different ways of knowing, including 
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those enumerated by Professor Montague, in the dialectical concate- 
nation of which consists Hegel’s federalism. 

Professor Montague’s federalism, not being intentionally dialec- 
tical, fails to exhibit that which distinguishes Hegel’s ‘‘ Phenomen- 
ology’’: a definite order in the progression of knowing, and an or- 
ganic principle immanent in knowledge itself by which such an order 
is conditioned and achieved. But what lends distinction to Pro- 
fessor Montague’s book is the demonstration that not all federalism 
is dialectical. There are manifestly different ways of federating the 
arrantly incompatible methods of knowing. Indeed, we may discern 
two different kinds of federation, both essayed by Professor Mon- 
tague with rigor and skill, one by logical intersection and the other 
by logical fusion. The ways of ‘‘attaining’’ knowledge, properly 
understood, yield one sort of federation; the ways of ‘‘interpreting’’ 
knowledge, properly restated, furnish quite another. Let us ob- 
serve a little more closely Professor Montague’s procedure. 

Professor Montague traces our ideas and beliefs to one or more of 
the following origins: Testimony of others; intuition; abstract rea- 
soning from universal principles; sensory experience; and practical 
activity having successful consequences. These five sources of belief 
he then connects with the following five types of logical theory (logi- 
eal theory dealing with ‘‘the methods by which knowledge or truth 
is attained’’) : authoritarianism, mysticism, rationalism, empiricism, 
pragmatism. To this list is added a sixth and negative type of logi- 
eal theory, that of scepticism. What, it is well to ask, determines 
the order in the enumeration of these six types of logical theory? 
Why must we begin with authoritarianism and end with scepticism ? 
The order seems quite arbitrary. For the logic of intersection, if 
I may so call it, by which the ways of attaining knowledge are fed- 
erated, does not prescribe any particular order. We might begin 
with scepticism and end with authoritarianism without doing the 
slightest violence either to the result which Professor Montague’s 
work aims to achieve or to the logic of intersection by which it is con- 
summated. But let that pass. I mention this point merely to indi- 
cate the advantage which in this respect the dialectical method en- 
joys over the intersectional. The intersectional logic, as exemplified 
by Professor Montague, simply shows that authoritarianism, if this 
be the ‘‘way’’ chosen for the attainment of truth, must somewhere 
cross the other ‘‘lines’’ of knowing. It can be easily seen that au- 
thoritarianism, if challenged on the ground that authorities notori- 
ously differ, must finally have recourse, in order to render one au- 
thority more authoritative than another, either to intuition (mysti- 
cism), or to reason (rationalism), or to sensory experience (empiri- 
eism), or to practical consequences (pragmatism), not to mention 
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scepticism in escape from which often consists the most potent ap- 
peal of authoritarianism. The ‘‘junction’’ of authoritarianism with 
the other ‘‘roads’’ leading to truth is a feature characteristic equally 
of all the ways of knowing. Mysticism, though distinguished by its 
insistence that truth can be attained solely by a super-rational and 
super-sensuous faculty of intuition, must needs traverse, as soon as 
the veridical nature of its intuitions is in question, either the path 
taken by rationalists, or the track followed by empiricists, or the 
course travelled by pragmatists. Rival intuitions must plead their 
cause before non-mystic tribunals just as conflicting authorities must 
invoke the decision of non-authoritarian judges. Professor Mon- 
tague has no difficulty in citing historical cases where the appeal for 
the final belief in mystic intuition is made either to deductive reason- 
ing or to sensuous certainty or to practical consequences. That the 
remaining ways of knowing are similarly sinuous follows from the 
transverse nature of authoritarianism and mysticism. Professor 
Montague shows with great ingenuity how the six types of logical 
theory discriminated by him, though starting from opposite points, 
must meet and converge at various,vlaces. All roads of knowledge 
are thus literally cross roads. No road to truth can be traversed 
without the use of some of the other roads. The ‘‘federation’’ of 
logical methods, being nothing more than a complicated transversion 
of them, invites comparison not inappropriately with the network of 
intersecting and converging lines of a railway system. 

The imagery borrowed from such a system is all the more justi- 
fied in the light of Professor Montague’s division of knowable objects 
into what he designates as ‘‘domains,’’ to each one of which a single 
‘‘way’’ is the proper and primary approach. The route leading to 
the domain of past events, for instance, though ultimately crossed 
by different tracks, is essentially authoritarian, since the funda- 
mental premises of the historian always involve the testimony of 
minds other than his own. The domain of the past, therefore, is 
connected with a special train of knowledge by which alone it may 
be entered. The mystic way, too, leads to a domain inaccessible 
without it; the dual domain of elemental interests and ineffable 
realities only intuition can reach. To the domain of abstract and 
quantitative entities obviously rational paths alone can guide us, 
while the domain of particular facts and relations is one to which 
the way is palpably empirical. The pragmatic course lies princi- 
pally in the direction of individual and social conduct. And while 
scepticism has no domain of its own, it is a sort of main highway 
which, though leading nowhere, forms junctions with all the positive 
ways of knowing; the primary function of scepticism, according to 
Professor Montague, ‘‘is the duty of viewing our own conclusions 
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with distrust and those of our opponents with toleration,’’ since no 
solution of any problem is ever absolutely certain. Each route of 
knowledge, therefore, necessary as it is for the exploration of a cer- 
tain domain, has thus a definite direction and terminus, and as such 
must be assigned ‘‘a permanent and honorable place in the federa- 
tion of methods.’’ 

But the imagery drawn from a system of furcated and cruciform 
‘‘roads,’’ leading to definite ‘‘domains,’’ is relevant to methodology, 
not to epistemology. There are, according to Professor Montague, 
but six types of logical theory (if we include scepticism) ; they are 
methods merely of ‘‘attaining’’ truth; and the logic to which they 
owe their federation is that of intersection. When we consider the 
ways, not of attaining knowledge, but of ‘‘interpreting’’ it, their 
number is reduced to three, and the principle of their federation is 
no longer transversion but fusion, necessitating a different sort of 
imagery, if we are to envisage properly the significance of Professor 
Montague’s contribution to epistemology. 

There are, then, but three positive ways of interpreting knowl- 
edge (what precise relation they ave to the six methods of attaining 
knowledge, we are not told) provided we agree to make central for 
epistemology the question, formulated by Professor Montague as 
follows, ‘‘to what extent, if any, are the things and qualities of the 
world dependent upon their being related as objects to a knower or 
subject?’’ As thus stated, the question is manifestly as much meta- 
physical as epistemological, since any answer to it must obviously 
involve an interpretation of the ‘‘Ways of Being’’; but, assuming 
the question to be concerned exclusively with the ‘‘Ways of Know- 
ing,’’ let us note how Professor Montague undertakes to federate 
by the principle of fusion the three rival methods of epistemology, 
namely, objectivism, dualism, and subjectivism. Of each of the 
three types, Professor Montague gives us a little phenomenology, as 
it were, employing a method not unlike that which is the soul and 
leaven of Hegel’s great and perverse work. For each of these types 
has distinct stages or phases, related to one another partly by his- 
torical and partly by dialectical ties; each type has affinities with 
the other two, these affinities, again, being partly historical and 
partly dialectical; and each type, though treated at first as a theme 
with variations, is in the end reduced, in truly Hegelian fashion, to 
a theme without its variations, such reduction, indeed, yielding the 
quintessence for the process of amalgamation with that of the others. 

Professor Montague’s quasi-phenomenological account of the 
three methods of epistemology, showing that genuine relations (logi- 
cal and historical) obtain between them, contains germs of a dialecti- 
cal federalism not at all differing in principle from that of Hegel. 
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For, in consistency with the dialectical method, Professor Montague 
shows how ‘‘the position of extreme objectivism or realism leads 
through a succession of seemingly inevitable steps to the position of 
extreme subjectivism or idealism’’ (p. 238), and how objectivism 
and dualism may from the standpoint of their ‘‘dialectical and his- 
torical development’’ be exhibited ‘‘as stages or degrees of subjec- 
tivism’’ (p. 291). But the federalism which Professor Montague 
defends can apparently dispense with historical and dialectical con- 
siderations, since the theories federated are, in his own phraseology, 
‘*Pure Objectivism, Pure Dualism, Pure Subjectivism,’’ their ‘‘pu- 
rity’’ consisting in being themes without historical variations, in being 
the result of extraction by a process supposedly ‘‘logical’’ from such 
variations. The three methods of epistemology, though historically 
and dialectically mixed and consequently ‘‘impure,’’ may be radi- 
cally revised (by Professor Montague, be it remembered, not by 
those who advocate them), and only as thus purified are they seen 
to melt into one harmonious theory. Considered phenomenologi- 
cally, then, the three ways of interpreting knowledge are tainted and 
inevitably in conflict; but purged of their historical and dialectical 
peculiarities, and reworded so as to preserve ‘‘what is positive and 
essential’? in each, their ‘‘concordance’’ may be consummated at 
one stroke. 

The way such concordance is brought about need not here be 
considered in detail. Each theory is by Professor Montague con- 
densed into two propositions; in each case one member of the pair 
of propositions is taken to be ‘‘false’’ and the other ‘‘true’’; the 
‘‘true’’ propositions alone are considered adequate definitions of 
objectivism, dualism, and subjectivism in their ‘‘revised’’ forms; 
and these theories, unlike the ‘‘impure’’ doctrines from which they 
are derived, may be rendered so consistent with one another as to be 
‘‘mutually supplementary and interchangeable’ (p. 315). The 
truth of objectivism, for instance, may be expressed by the proposi- 
tion that ‘‘all experienced objects have an independent meaning or 
essence that gives them a status of possible physical existence”’ (p. 
292), its falsity consisting in claiming an actual external existence 
for every experienced object. With the aid of the distinction (pat- 
ently metaphysical) between the possible and the actual, subjecti- 
vism, too, may be pronounced valid when it takes the form of saying 
that ‘‘all entities are (selectively) relative to a self and possible ob- 
jects of its experience’’ (p. 297); subjectivism is false when it a8 
serts that the relativity to a self is constitutive rather than selective 
and actual rather than possible. The truth of the two polar theories 
as thus fused confers like cogency upon dualism, according to which 
the objects that are experienced may vary independently of the ob- 
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jects that exist ; dualism is fallacious only when it holds that because 
the experienced objects and the existent objects may vary independ- 
ently of one another, therefore they ‘‘are never coincident or identi- 
eal, but constitute two mutually exclusive systems of metaphysical 
entities’? (p. 307). The result is that what is ‘‘true’’ about the 
three methods of epistemology can be ‘‘translated from one to the 
other without essential change of meaning’’ (p. 311). They are 
literally ‘‘interchangeable.’’ The validity of each is the validity 
of all. By their fusion must we judge their truth. 
_ Criticism of Professor Montague’s procedure in reducing each 
of the three chief and positive methods of epistemology to two prop- 
ositions, one of which, as he says, is ‘‘false and relatively unim- 
portant,’’ the other, ‘‘both true and important,’’ would involve 
expounding in detail the arguments in favor of his own theory of 
knowledge; indeed, the ‘‘proof’’ that one version of each method 
is ‘‘false’’ and the other ‘‘true’’ is at the same time the ‘‘proof’’ 
of the validity of the theory to which the rival doctrines owe their 
fusion. A critical discussion of Professor Montague’s ‘‘proof’’ can 
not be undertaken here; it entails analysis and scrutiny of the cru- 
cial issues, essentially metaphysical, with which the proof is bound 
up. The distinction between the ‘‘possible’’ and the ‘‘actual,’’ the 
distinction between the ‘‘subsistent’’ and the ‘‘existent,’’ the iden- 
tification of ‘‘reality’’ and ‘‘truth,’’ to mention but a few of Pro- 
fessor Montague’s theses, are, though extremely vulnerable, indis- 
pensable for the analysis of the warring theories he longs to reconcile. 
The precarious character of these theses (especially the thesis de- 
fending the identity of truth and reality) can, of course, not be 
exhibited without formulating a theory of knowledge differing from 
Professor Montague’s. And this can obviously not be attempted 
in a little essay whose main concern is with the idea of federalism. 
The reconciliation of the conflicting ways of interpreting knowl- 
edge, the culminating point in Professor Montague’s treatise, illus- 
trates a type of federalism quite unlike the type exemplified by the 
different ways of attaining knowledge. Fusion is not intersection. 
The ways of pursuing knowledge, linked as they are with definite 
“‘domains,’’ retain their unique value. They are not interchange- 
able. Their federation lies in mutual transversion. The ways of 
interpreting knowledge, however, though historically unique and 
dialectically distinct, may undergo a process of transformation s0 
complete that ultimately no real difference between: them remains 
to be discerned, save that each, in the manner in which it formally 
expresses its ‘‘true’’ proposition, makes ‘‘clear and explicit certain 
values which the other two leave vague and implicit’’ (p. 315). 
For this reason, the ‘‘whole situation,’’ so Professor Montague de- 
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clares, of knowledge and of truth, ‘‘can be stated adequately in 
terms of each theory and translated from one to the other without 
essential change of meaning’’ (p. 311). Being ‘‘interchangeable,”’ 
the rival doctrines must thus lay aside their rivalry, and with their 
rivalry the much vaunted claim to logical superiority, much in the 
same way as in a social democracy, envisaged as a sort of ‘‘melting 
pot,’’ individuals variegated in their racial and cultural inheritance 
shed their historical antagonisms to become assimilated to a common 
type, and, being supplementary representatives of this type, they 
are mutually compatible as well as interchangeable, since no indi- 
vidual can logically be looked upon as more valid a representative 
of the type than any other. Some such democratic ideal seems to 
inspire Professor Montague’s attempt to federate, by fusion, histori- 
cally hostile methods of interpreting knowledge; though philosophi- 
eal ‘‘cultures’’ of unequal origin and development lie behind them, 
they may nevertheless be made to yield to assimilation in order to 
produce a harmony of interests and a common truth. While the 
‘‘melting pot’’ is as a social simile grossly inadequate, it is none the 
less undeniable that national and cultural differences, intense and 
often violent in consciousness and expression outside this country, 
exemplify here a certain sort of genuine fusion. It is eminently 
fitting that an American philosopher should discern the possibility 
for the same kind of rapprochement amongst rival theories, despite 
the mutual antagonism that has till now kept them so afar apart. 
Blessed are the peace-makers! I am not disposed to make light 
of their efforts. Harmony is better than strife—even in philosophy. 
And I have no inclination to doubt that a measure of abstract truth 
belongs to each of the three kinds of federation we have discerned. 
Divergent ways of knowing (whether they be taken as ways of at- 
taining or ways of interpreting truth), regarded merely as ideal 
possibilities, do not resist federation, as Hegel and Professor Mon- 
tague sufficiently illustrate. But essays in federation, however in- 
genious and ingenuous, whether by the dialectical method, the 
method of transversion, or the method of fusion, distort of necessity 
the views of those thinkers with whose names the federated theories 
are associated. The views of actual philosophers are ‘‘idiosyn- 
cratic’’ or, to employ a musical metaphor, variations of identical 
themes. The federalist, in his eagerness to reconcile antithetical 
theories, is obliged to disregard the variations in favor of the themes 
and to neglect the idiosyncratic forms in which the theories are held 
by those who propound them. But in abstracting from the varia- 
tions, in which alone the historical and the actual value of philosophi- 
cal views resides, the federalist is merely formulating ideal themes 
which those who are alleged to be their protagonists are not bound to 
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recognize as their own. This is the fatal flaw in all federalism, in 
Hegel’s no less than in Professor Montague’s. Hegel, indeed, re- 
gards all philosophic views (save his own), however universal in extent 
and general in formulation, as sadly warped; and being in them- 
selves out of tune, as it were, they require to be harmonized into a 
dialectical symphony. But the themes of which this symphonic 
philosophy is constructed are themes of Hegel’s own composition, 
bearing little or no resemblance to those which are called by the same 
name outside the ‘‘Phenomenology.’’ For example, in the second 
‘‘movement’’ (entitled ‘‘self-consciousness’’) of his phenomenologi- 
cal symphony, Hegel rehearses the theme of stoicism and exhibits (in- 
geniously rather than ingenuously) its dialectical concatenation with 
scepticism ; and scepticism, having come to be the fulfillment of the 
stoic ideal, passes by the same dialectical necessity into a sort of nega- 
tivemysticism. This dialectical federation of stoicism, scepticism, and 
mysticism is coercive, perhaps, for the ideal themes which Hegel in his 
‘‘Phenomenology’’ chooses so to name; but what relation have these 
themes to the doctrines so designated by actual philosophers? It is 
safe to say that no real stoic would find anything more than a carica- 
ture in Hegel’s portrayal of his view; and the same can be predicted 
as regards the sceptic and the mystic. Even if we grant that Hegel 
has succeeded in extracting from the historical variations of certain 
themes some quintessential elements capable of dialectical federation, 
we must none the less insist that what in any doctrine is essential 
dialectically may be quite adventitious from another point of view. 
And we must insist equally that what in any doctrine is extraneous 
for dialectical purposes may be judged by enother standard to be 
its most indigenous feature. Hegel’s federalism, therefore, is rele- 
vant only to the ideal themes as propounded by him in accordance 
with the necessities of a certain purpose, which means that it is not 
relevant to the actual doctrines of those who refuse to acknowledge 
Hegel’s formulation of them as in any way authentic or authorita- 
tive. 

The same judgment must be passed upon Professor Montague’s 
federalism. Like Hegel’s, it is relevant to themes of his own con- 
struction. The formulation of the methods and theories of know- 
ing, without regard to their ‘‘variations,’’ is dominated by the prin- 
ciples (transversion and fusion) facilitating their federation. And 
the question remains whether the methods and the theories so 
dominated are authentic. Whose views, it is well ta ask, has Pro- 
fessor Montague succeeded in federating? Between whose versions 
of the three methods of epistemology (confining ourselves to the 
ways of interpreting knowledge) has he effected so touching a rec- 
oneiliation? Professor Montague does not leave us in doubt that, 
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not the specific versions of particular philosophers find peace and 
harmony in a new Jerusalem, but rather what is ‘‘positive and es. 
sential’’ in all of them, the ‘‘pure’’ forms extracted from their indi- 
vidual differences. Before they can lie down like the lion with the 
lamb, objectivism, dualism, and subjectivism must first be ‘‘logi- 
eally’’ transformed, in independence of their actual formulations 
(historical and contemporary), yet without violence to their genuine 
and generic ‘‘essence.’’ What an audacious enterprise! And how 
Hegelian in conception! 

The Dialogue on ‘‘The Knower and the Known,’’ appended to 
his book, brings out most strikingly the audacious character of Pro. 
fessor Montague’s federalism. The participants in this fanciful 
symposium are Partridge, an Objectivist; Bryce, a Subjectivist; 
Lovelace, a Dualist; and Hylanous, a Realist. Hylanous, the leader 
of the discussion, persuades each of the other characters in turn to 
modify for the sake of concord his theory of knowledge without the 
sacrifice of anything ‘‘positive’’ or ‘‘essential’’; and, as happens in 
all such literary devices, the arguments, more engaging than con- 
vincing, terminate in that perfect accord between all the disputants 
which, alas, occurs but seldom in real life. The fusion of their views 
being so complete, we are naturally curious to know for whom, at 
this epistemological Peace Conference, Partridge, Bryce, and Love- 
lace are the accredited spokesmen. The Index supplies the desired 
information. Turning to it, what do we discover? That ‘‘Par- 
tridge’’ is the representative of authors as heterogeneous as S. Alex- 
ander, Dawes Hicks, Holt, Laird, G. E. Moore, R. B. Perry, B. Rus- 
sell, Whitehead, and Woodbridge; that ‘‘Bryce’’ is the delegate of 
writers as varied and individual as G. P. Adams, Bosanquet, Bradley, 
Miss Calkins, Creighton, Hocking, McTaggart, Royce, Stout, A. E. 
Taylor, and Ward; and that ‘‘Lovelace’’ is the champion of that 
small band of essayists, now (it is rumored) no longer united, known 
as the ‘‘ Critical Realists.’’ I strongly suspect Partridge, Bryce, and 
Lovelace of tampering, after the manner of peace-makers, with the 
interests of those they are presumed to represent. I doubt, though 
in this I may be mistaken, whether any of the philosophers mentioned 
would accept without reservations the treaty of peace covenanted in 
their name by our four symposiasts. I myself, for instance, speaking 
as an epistemological dualist, must repudiate utterly the way in which 
Lovelace pleads my cause. I should not dream for a moment of 
formulating the issue in his terms, nor of solving it in the manner 
proposed by the amiable Hylanous. This, of course, is not the place 
to state the ‘‘true’’ case for dualism. I mention the fact that there 
is a ‘‘true’’ case merely to impugn Lovelace’s skill as negotiator. 
He has miserably failed as a champion of dualism through the neg- 
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lect of my ‘‘variation’’ of it. And if Partridge and Bryce were to 
be disavowed by objectivists and subjectivists (and I rather think 
they would) as much as Lovelace is by me (and I suspect by other 
dualists as well), from whom, pray, might they be supposed to hold 
their mandate to negotiate the peace which the conciliatory Hylanous 
so ingenuously desires? 

The truth is that peace in philosophy, such as federalists aim at, 
is a spurious peace. It is peace, not between specific and actual 
philosophies, but only between certain interpretations of them. And 
these interpretations, in abstraction from the variations, to which 
alone, each in its particular medium of conception and expression, 
authenticity belongs, are ideal themes, governed in their nature qua 
interpretations by philosophic motives and attitudes themselves idio- 
syneratic. The truth of these interpretations is the truth (logical 
or esthetic) they acquire merely as elements in a particular philoso- 
phy of a particular interpreter. For ‘‘federalism’’ is a philosophy 
no less idiosyncratic than the theories it interprets and harmonizes. 
Hegel’s ‘‘ Phenomenology,’’ for instance, is not an authentic record of 
anything save Hegel’s own philosophic vision. It is a significant 
document, showing the speculative possibility of combining by the 
dialectical method the most heterogeneous of ideal themes, all freely 
(if not arbitrarily) winnowed from the luxuriant growth of philo- 
sophic experience. It is an authentic document, not of the theories 
loosened from their indigenous soil, but of the dialectical method by 
which they are federated. And the same must be said of the au- 
thenticity of Professor Montague’s Ways of Knowing. It is an au- 
thentic document of an important type of philosophy; it is an orig- 
inal record of a unique ‘‘variation’’ of realism, representing a new 
speculative pattern woven of different elements. These elements, 
freely extracted from their own patterns, deliberately altered, 
strangely fused, lose, indeed, their original authenticity, the authen- 
ticity that belongs to them as particular modes of philosophic con- 
ception and utterance; but this does not, any more than it does in 
the case of Hegel, affect the genuineness of the philosophic vision of 
which Professor Montague’s book is a masterly and translucent ex- 
pression. 


J. LOEWENBERG. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL APPROACH TO THE EMOTIONAL 
FACTORS IN RELIGION 


AN is the sole possessor of a culture. He possesses this culture 
by virtue of his ability to use tools and to communicate by 
means of an articulate language; these are the mechanisms of culture 
genesis and growth. Man’s emotional life, or his innate vital tend- 
encies as a bio-chemical organism, find expression in forms provided 
by these cultural mechanisms. In the growth of cultures, types are 
developed. <A culture type is an organization of culture about a 
nucleus; the attention is focused upon one, or a few, traits which are 
then specialized. The choice of this nucleus, within the limits of 
the environment, depends upon the culture-historical life of the 
group. A specific culture, then, is really a work of art; a work of 
art because it is the elaboration of chosen materials by selected tech- 
niques, into a kind of unity or pattern, possessing symmetry and 
form. We shall see how religious aspects of culture will conform to 
this formula. 

Religion is, at bottom, an affair of the emotions, or affective states. 
What, then, is an emotion? The student of the human being as an 
organism is frequently astonished by the tremendous importance of 
bio-chemistry. From one point of view, practically all human be- 
havior may be regarded as a series of chemical reactions; the vital 
processes are chemical processes as well. The primary characteristic 
of living beings is irritability ; they have the capacity to become ex- 
cited. They are aroused, and they do something about it. Now 
among adult human beings, a certain feeling-tone of the organism 
may be noted, if the attention is called to it. It is significant that one 
does not notice how he feels until something goes wrong. Then he is 
aroused, and if the stimulus be sufficient, he will do something about 
it. Now when an individual is aroused, this feeling-tone changes; 
he becomes excited. This feeling is not confined to one part of the 
body, but is suffused throughout the entire organism; one feels 
‘‘mad all over.’’ This heightening of the vital processes is a prep- 
aration for action; the emotions mean business. But what is done? 
Well, that depends upon the situation. The stimulation of the sex 
glands, a sudden loud noise, or a physical assault will stimulate a 
type of feeling and evoke a certain pattern of behavior. 

It is quite significant to note that the only emotions for which we 
have names are those affective states that are readily translated into 
a pattern of behavior, of one kind or another. In fact it might be 
said that an affective state becomes an emotion only when expressed 
overtly ; it receives definition in expression. But there are emotional 
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or affective states that do not find ready expression in behavior. 
One knows, sometimes, that he is aroused, or impressed, but doesn’t 
know precisely how. He is wont to regard this state as being very 
complex, composed of ‘‘unanalyzable’’ emotions. But as soon as he 
does something, releases this tension, then the affective state receives 
definition in terms of specific emotions. 

Let us search here, in these complex affective states, the raw mate- 
rial, as it were, of emotions, for the ‘‘religious emotion.’’ The situa- 
tions in which the emotions for which we have convenient names, 
such as love, fear, anger, etc., are fairly well defined; we know what 
to do when they confront us. There are situations, however, in 
which the means of emotional release are not evident or explicit. 
Such phenomena as an eclipse of the sun, for example, seldom fail to 
produce the most profound affective feeling. Yet, however, what is 
to be done about it is not at all obvious. And there are others. Still, 
one feels, when deeply aroused, that he must do something. The 
common saying that one ‘‘is moved’’ is not without significance. 

¢When one is profoundly affected by some unusual occurrence, is 
impressed with a sense of power, and above all, when the unknown 
invades the domain of the familiar, then one experiences the religious 
thrill.y This is its essence; it may be embroidered with other feelings, 
depending somewhat upon the situation and the individual experienc- 
ing it. Thus, this emotional state may be tinged with fear or with 
esthetic delight. Needless to say;the religious thrill in its pure form, 
unmixed with emotions of another type, seldom occurs» And it 
leaves no trace when it does, for if it arises unconnected with cultural 
forms, and does not receive expression in them, there is no means of 
noting or recording its existence. Nevertheless, an individual under 
stress of great religious emotion may find release in non-cultural 
forms, that is, in purely orgiastic behavior, and may babble inco- 
herently—‘‘talk with tongues’’ as the Old Testament puts it. But 
then this, too, becomes stylized in cultural expression, as, for example, 
among the ‘‘Shakers,’’ the ‘‘Holy Rollers,’’ ete. 

We have seen that at the base of the religious thrill is the sense 
of power, power of the unknown, which when exerted gives the pic- 
ture of caprice, as when a cyclone sweeps down upon a village and 
destroys it. Man realizes that he lives in an aleatory world; that 
things do happen par hasard. This is a notion arrived at by intellec- 
tual processes. It disturbs him, however, especially when he sees it 
demonstrated in catastrophes. The notion of power may arise by 
conceptualizing an observation, or it may be initiated by the emo- 
tional state evoked by an unusual experience. At any rate the two 
become associated—especially the notion of power with the subjective 
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feeling. Attention must be called to the fact, in this connection, that 
the concept of spirit or power might be initiated by perception and 
arrived at by intellectual processes alone, independent of the reli- 
gious thrill. Things happen; of this there is no doubt. But why? 
This must be explained. Spirit is an hypothesis, a concept devised 
to explain, much as the physicist’s concept ‘‘ether’’ is something 
invented to provide an explanation consistent with other theories, 
The notions of spirit, or mana, then, while either is everywhere 
associated with the religious thrill, need not necessarily have been 
generated by it. 

Having the religious thrill, then, and the notion of power, which 
in operation is apt to be capricious, man has, in time of need, in 
times of crisis, sought to shape the course of events so as to avert 
evil or to promote beneficent consequences. And he has sought to 
banish the unknown. It is not simply because it is wnknown that he 
wishes to do away with it, but because it is fraught with consequences 
which concern him vitally. If he can foresee these consequences, he 
may do something to influence their course and incidence, and, again, 
avoid disaster and court favor. The religious emotion arises in a 
situation where something is to be done, as is the case of every other 
emotion. What is done in such a situation, in an institutionalized 
form, is a religious practise. These are the mechanisms and proc- 
esses of the genesis and development of religion. 

In the growth and differentiation of religion into types, or pat- 
terns, we find the same principles operative as in the development of 
a culture type in general, viz.: the selection of some feature with 
subsequent elaboration, specialization, and organization of behavior 
and traits about this nucleus. Here too, the choice of the central 
trait is a matter of culture history rather than of the psychology of 
religion. Why the religion of the Todas should center about the 
dairy, the Crow religion about the vision, and the Blackfoot about 
the medicine bundle is a problem for the culture historian rather 
than for the psychologist. 

As in other phases of culture, so in the religious aspects, the num- 
ber of features that may be made use of, the variety of cultural forms 
in which the religious feeling may be expressed, is very great indeed. 

From an inspection of the sources and stimuli of religion, one 
might predict roughly the results. We begin with a highly emo- 
tional state, a sense of power, and a sense of the unknown. This is 4 
restless state ; something must be done. We might predict, then, that 
the sense of power will be conceptualized, translated into a system of 
ideology and elaborated into a set of formulas. This is achieved in 
the concepts spirit, mana, and divers deities and demons. In the 
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same way the unknown is banished, made familiar... The world is 
furnished with a set of powers or beings that have properties and 
habits that correspond to perceptible phenomena. Some of these 
assume the form of a general power or being to whom anything, 
otherwise unaccounted for, may be referred. Further, attempt is 
made to shape the course of events for the benefit of man. All of 
these do we find in religion. 

In the expression of the religious emotion, all of the esthetic arts 
are employed at some time or place. Music, poetry, literature, epic, 
drama, sculpture, painting, dancing, etc., each finds a place some- 
where in religion. These serve the purpose of releasing emotional 
tension. Incidentally, they tend to fuse the esthetic emotion with 
the religious thrill, to such an extent sometimes, that it is difficult 
to determine which is the stronger. Then, too, the objectification of 
the religious feelings and sentiments in ceremonies and rituals make 
it evident to the deities (according to the ideology of the performers) 
that his devotees recognize him—for one purpose or another. In this 
connection, one might note that the attitude of the ‘‘worshipper’’ to 
his god is not always one of subservience and humility. The attitude 
of the American Indian in general is of one who makes a bargain or 
contract; the Indian makes an offering pleasing to the spirit-being 
who in return is bownd to assist him. Nor is this all. The Andaman- 
ese actually threaten their supreme deity, Pulaga. This simply 
emphasizes the great diversity of ways in which the religious emotion 
may be released and given cultural expression. 

Not only are the esthetic arts employed in religious forms, but 
industrial arts as well are sometimes brought within the circle of the 
sacred. Especially are the smiths, the metal workers, so regarded. 
The high priests of the Todas are at the same time custodians of the 
dairies, And in a large measure primitive agriculture is associated 
very closely with religious practises, though the husbandmen are not 
here segregated in sacred guilds as are the smiths. 

In addition to the ceremonies and rituals serving as cathartic 
agents for the release of emotional tension, and for the purpose of 
attracting the attention of the spirit-beings, they serve, in their 
institutionalized forms, to re-awaken the religious emotion peri- 
odically. This is well illustrated in the case of the medicine bundle 
of the Blackfoot Indians. Inspired by a supernatural experience, an 

1Wm. James, Havelock Ellis, and others, have emphasized the cosmic di- 
chotomy of Self and Not-Self. A sense of this duality is the root of religion. 
Identification of the Self with the Not-Self in subjective feeling, so that the 
two really are at one, is the essence of religious conversion. Conceptualization of 


this dichotomy lies at the base of much, if not all, philosophy. The union of 
religion and philosophy on this basis is quite natural and common. 
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individual makes up the sacred bundle. It, then, has ‘‘power.’’ At 
subsequent ceremonies, when this bundle is opened, with elaborate 
ritual, the participants and spectators partake of the religious thrill 
and atmosphere emanated by the bundle and its contents. It is 
significant, too, that the bundle is ‘‘re-charged”’ spiritually, on such 
an occasion. 

The religious emotion, like the feeling of shame, may find expres. 
sion in a multitude of ways. We have seen how it avails itself of the 
esthetic, and some industrial, arts. It may employ any industrial 
pursuit, animal or plant; the heavenly bodies or forces of nature; 
any custom or form of social organization; or any portion of the 
prevailing system of ideology. In other words, the religious emotion 
maay use any cultural datum whatever as a vehicle of expression. In 
any religion, however, certain ones are selected, usually as primary 
or nuclear features, about which others are woven in a more or less 
consistent and symmetrical form. 

In addition to the great latitude of choice of objects, habits, or 
ideas for mediums of expression, the religious emotion may be con- 
taminated with other affective states. There may be a touch of fear 
(there are—or used to be—‘‘God-fearing’’ people among us) ; there 
may be respect or awe present ; Christian people profess love for their 
God; the Andamanese sometimes threaten their Supreme Deity; 
sometimes the notion of wit or humor is mingled with the sacred, and 
the being becomes half deity and half trickster; and one of the most 
powerful emotions of all that may become associated with the reli- 
gious thrill is the esthetic emotion. In fact, so great a competitor 
has it become, that religious leaders have often sought to stamp out 
one or all of the esthetic arts. 

Although almost any unusual situation may evoke the religious 
thrill, and although it may avail itself of almost any thing for its 
expression, yet there are some situations that seem to be particularly 
adapted to bringing it forth, and certain vehicles preéminently con- 
genial to its expression. Some of these we will pass briefly in review. 
Their great significance for religion will, in most cases, be apparent. 

Birth, Puberty, Marriage, Death.—These are crises in the life 
eycle of every individual (except celibates and those who die in in- 
fancy, of course). They are the occasions for manifestations of the 
mystery of life itself. They are vital, immediate, and are gestures 
of the Unknown. Religious ceremonies are universal in their in- 
corporation of these momentous events. In this same category, 
baptism or initiation, in which the individual is ‘‘born again,’’ are 
sometimes included. 

Fire.—This has everywhere evoked wonder. Myth after myth 
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relates how this or that animal stole the fire and brought it to man; 
poets and philosophers have often chosen it as their theme; its asso- 
ciation with lightning connoted the supernatural; it has power; it 
is apparently animate; it does things; it is truly mysterious. Fire 
has enjoyed a prominent place in many a religion, not only among the 
Parsees, but in other cults as well. 

The Heavenly Bodies.—These, too, have been mysterious. The 
Sun is the giver of Life; and it is mysterious. The Moon is fre- 
quently associated with sealers: and the stars are omens of divers 
portent. Comets and eclipses are of especial significance. It is not 
necessary, perhaps, to recount the instances in which these bodies 
have figured prominently in religions, 

The Meteorological Forces.—The old Vedas told of gods of Wind, 
Rain, and of Fire; Rain is an important element in Mexican and 
Southwestern religions—as well as in many others. There are 
Thunderbirds, and even clouds figure at times as spiritual beings 
and deities. 

Birds, Animals, Reptiles, etc —Many animals possess mysterious 
and astonishing powers. These become the object of wonder, and are 
easily associated with the religious thrill, even when they do not 
evoke it. Perhaps the most conspicuous of the animal spirit-beings 
is the Serpent. No doubt this is to be attributed, in part at least, 
to his mysterious method of locomotion and to his poison. The great 
prevalence of the serpent in the religions of the world, however, is 
truly impressive, and surely is not without significance. Other ani- 
mals are regarded as sacred, too, though none can compare with 
the serpent. The Cow, or Buffalo, is sometimes regarded as sacred. 
Chickens and sheep have been very important in divination. 

Words.—The ability to use words is enjoyed by man alone. It is 
truly a remarkable feat, one not yet clearly understood. One can do 
things with words; arouse anger, pride, or love; or, by their means, 
manipulate material objects and modify the environment. Is it 
strange, then, that this ‘‘power’’ should be regarded as mysterious? 
Magic words, words of religious potency, are found everywhere. 
The Hindus recount in one of their Upanishads how the gods escaped 
into sound, and in the Orient the syllable ‘‘Om’’ has miraculous po- 
tency. There are sacred numbers, too, mathematics being a marvel- 
lous kind of behavior. It is not clearly understood ; it is mysterious, 
Therefore its data must have ‘‘power,’’ diabolical or divine. 

Drugs, Drink, etc-—The unusual experience is to be regarded as 
the source, or the initiator, of the religious thrill. This experience 
may be induced by drugs. One takes a drug and forthwith has some 
Temarkable feelings and emotions; it may be the religious thrill. It 
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must be, then, that these drugs possess power or magical potency of 
some kind, hence they are regarded as belonging to the realm of the 
extraordinary. Soma, an intoxicating drink, is mentioned often in 
the old Vedas as sacred ; peyote in America is employed in a religious 
cult, and everywhere in America tobacco has a religious, or super- 
natural significance. Wine, and other liquors, are associated with 
various religions. Among the Greeks it was quite important. And 
in some of the religions of the Western World to-day, certain liquors 
have religious functions. 

Woman.—Although frequently a common laborer, a drawer of 
water, and a hewer of wood, woman has always been regarded as a 
quasi-mysterious being. Man has never quite understood her. For 
one thing, it is woman that gives birth to the human race, and this 
is a mysterious feat, to be sure. She is often the symbol of fertility, 
and as such is associated with many rites to induce and promote 
fecundity of fields. In addition to this, woman is often supposed to 
possess powers that are not of this world; she frequently has traffic 
with the devil, and, in the Western World, she makes the most ac- 
ceptable witch. Finally, she is the stimulus and object of love, one 
of the profoundest passions that stir the soul of man. Is it without 
significance that many religions have had goddesses of love and 
beauty, and have had temples and shrines erected to their worship, 
often peopled with the choicest women of the land who serve as 
sacred courtesans? 

Reproduction, the Male Principle-——Man is sometimes mysterious 
even unto himself. He knows that he has something to do with 
reproduction, and he has a fair notion of how it is accomplished. 
Phallic worship is not an uncommon practise. On the contrary, it 
has had rather wide observance. It is simply the religious thrill 
expressing itself via a vehicle that is at the same time a stimulus 
tending to evoke it. 

Bathing.—Strange as it may seem to us in urban America, bathing 
is really an unusual experience; it makes one feel different; it gives 
one the feeling of having been transformed. How this happens is 
not known, therefore the bath is mysterious, it possesses “power,” 
and is therefore eligible as a prominent vehicle for the religious 
thrill. In addition to this, it is associated with the notion of purity, 
due, no doubt, to the commonplace observation that water does 
clean things. An Indian once remarked ‘‘Do you know why one 
feels so good and so different after coming out of the sweat lodge! 
That is because he has been bathed with Manitou, and some of it 
was absorbed.’’ Bathing is very important in Hindu religion; there 
are rivers whose waters are especially sacred. Even in the Christian 
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religion water is of considerable importance, it being necessary to 
sprinkle or immerse people at certain times. 

Dreams, Hallucinations, ete-—These unusual experiences, though 
sometimes due to drugs or liquor, occasionally arise in pathological 
states. These may occur unaided, or they may be induced by sub- 
jecting the organism to severe treatment. Fasting, self-torture, 
eastigation, etc., are employed to bring about these abnormal states. 
They are mysterious because they are abnormal, and they are of reli- 
gious significance because they are mysterious and often yield the 
religious thrill. A rather common way of communicating with the 
spirit world is to put one’s self into an ecstatic or frenzied state by 
means of self-torture and self-induced visions. 

To summarize, then, we may enumerate the following points: (1) 
the religious thrill or emotion is evoked by an unusual experience, 
whether the apparent locus of this experience be within or outside the 
organism ; (2) this thrill is characterized by a sense of power and a 
sense of the unknown; (3) this thrill is a heightened affective state 
which is a preparation for action; (4) it is released, given expression, 
in some way; (5) it may find release in orgiastic behavior or in some 
cultural form; (6) any cultural datum, whether it be a material 
object, social habit or custom, or idea, may be employed as the vehicle 
of expression of the religious thrill; (7) the religious thrill seldom 
occurs in unalloyed form, and is still less frequently so expressed ; 
(8) it may be contaminated with any one, or several, other emotions, 
such as fear, love, humor, etc.; (9) in the development of a specific 
religion or religious complex, or type, one, or a few, traits are se- 
lected, about which, as a nucleus, the other religious traits are 
organized; (10) the choice of nucleus is an historical event, and is 
to be accounted for in terms of the historical experience of the group 
rather than in terms of religious evolution or the psychology of reli- 
gion; (11) the ‘‘finished’’ religious complex, then, is to be regarded 
as the expression of the religious thrill, contaminated with any, or 
several, other emotions, in an organization of a greater or less num- 
ber of any cultural data whatsoever. 

A religion, or a religious complex, is to be regarded as a work of 
art. It is the expression of a profound emotion in objective mate- 
rials and practises, which are elaborated into a form or pattern. It 
may be characterized by sensuous esthetic features, or it may incline 
more toward conceptualization. Ceremonies and rituals may loom 
Up as of primary concern. The peculiar complexion of a specific 
Teligion, or religious complex, depends, naturally, upon the artist 
and the materials employed. And we have seen that in the latter 
aspect there is almost unlimited variety of materials. A brief sur- 
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vey of several typical religions would illustrate this quite well, 
Take, for example, the old Greek religion, the religion of the Crow 
Indians of North America, the Puritans of colonial New England, 
and the Todas of Southern India. Each is seen to have a different 
tone or color, a peculiar psychological emphasis; each is organized 
about its own nucleus and is compounded of its own emotional in- 
gredients. All of them, however, can be interpreted in the light of 
the principles we have set forth; their genesis and growth will con- 
form to the formulas indicated. 

A word regarding the relative position of ‘‘religion’”’ in our own 
culture and in primitive cultures, before closing. The word ‘‘reli- 
gion’’ in the English language is comparatively new, and its etymol- 
ogy uncertain and in dispute. Cicero considered it to be derived 
from the Latin relegere, ‘‘to recall to mind,’’ whereas Lactantius be- 
lieved that the Latin religare, ‘‘to bind again,’’ is to be considered its 
parent. On the whole, the latter view is now favored. 

There is no word in any American Indian language that corre- 
sponds at all closely to our word ‘‘religion.’’ Correspondences in 
other primitive languages are likewise scarce or absent. Even the 
Hindus have only the term ‘‘dharma,’’ which is not a close approxi- 
mation. Naturally, then, we should not expect to find religion 
among primitive peoples occupying the same relative position in their 
culture that it does in ourown. In our culture, the religious complex 
is quite well differentiated and is quite distinct in its context. In- 
deed, a common complaint nowadays is that religion has been di- 
vorced from other phases of our life. Not so among most primitive 
peoples. Far from being a distinct member, or appendage, of their 
culture, it is more like a fluid that bathes almost all cultural be- 
havior, an atmosphere that permeates every phase of their life. 
With us religion is fairly distinct and separate; with the primitives, 
it is diffused throughout the cultural context. This is a general view, 
of course, to which many exceptions are possible. But on the whole 
this feature will serve to distinguish the two. 


Lesuie A. Wars. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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life, Mind, and Spirit. Being the second course of the Gifford Lec- 
tures delivered in the University of St. Andrews in the year 
1923 under the general title of Emergent Evolution. C. LioyD 
Morean. New York: Henry Holt & Company. 1925. Pp. xiv 
-+ 316. 


In 1923 Mr. C. Lloyd Morgan, already internationally known 
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through his work in comparative psychology and his scientific papers, 
published a book under the title Emergent Evolution (Gifford Lec- 
tures, 1922). In this book the theory of emergence became the basis 
of a philosophy of evolution. The emergent theory, prominent in 
§. Alexander’s book, Space, Time and Deity, had already been an- 
ticipated by Wundt in 1896 under the name ‘‘Creative Synthesis’’ 
and by Morgan himself in 1894 under the name ‘‘Selective Synthe- 
sis.’’ A closely related theory of levels has prominent representa- 
tives in America. All the way up the evolutionary ladder, said 
Morgan, new qualities emerge as the result of new relatedness (new 
structure, I suppose we should say) of previously existing elements. 
Life emerges from matter, mind from life, and so on. The world 
has been successively enriched through the emergence of new quali- 
ties at its different levels. 

As applying to mind, this emergent theory greatly simplifies the 
problem of mind and body, avoiding all dualistic and interaction 
views and explaining mind as a new quality emerging from the or- 
ganization of vital elements, just as the unique qualities of water 
emerge from a certain new relatedness in the atoms of oxygen and 
hydrogen. Thus far in Morgan’s earlier book there is always plain 
sailing. The inquisitive reader, to be sure, wishes to know what 
force or activity or agent causes the emergents to emerge. He in- 
quires about the nisus of the whole evolutionary movement. Of 
course, from the standpoint of naturalism one could ignore this 
question, merely recognizing the evolutionary program as a fact. 
And this is rather Morgan’s position in the present book, where from 
first to last the naturalistic standpoint is emphasized. But in the 
earlier book the author expressly said that we must recognize an 
initial Activity which he calls God, or sometimes Mind, here using 
the word ‘‘Mind”’ in.a kind of cosmic sense different from the mind 
which emerges. 

Now Morgan’s general theory of emergent levels and his assump- 
tion of a divine Activity at its fountain head presented an intelligible 
picture of the evolutionary movement. But he was not satisfied with 
this. He had a flair for Spinoza and he must needs bring in Spino- 
za’s doctrine of a universal concomitance of mental events with phys- 
ical and physiological processes, a fundamental duality in nature, 
resulting in the ‘‘attributes’’ of Spinoza. As I read Morgan’s earlier 
book I had the feeling that this mystic theory of concomitance was 
saddled on to the clear and attractive philosophy of emergence and 
was in no way logically connected with it or involved in it. 

Be that as it may, this doctrine of concomitance is very much more 
emphasized in the present book, while the doctrine of Activity is 
much less stressed. It is replaced by the theory of divine purpose 
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which is consistent both with naturalism and with the emergent view. 
There are three hypotheses, says the author, respecting all cages 
of behavior. They are: 


1. Radical behaviorism—one story only, substantially physiologi- 
cal and biological. 

2. Naturalism—a two-fold story of physiological and mental events 
in concomitance. 

3. Animism—two different stories of interacting events in disparate 
realms of being. 


The first he rejects because it is merely the story of physical and 
physiological processes and neglects the essential task of the psy- 
chologist, namely, the story of the mind. It neglects all ‘‘enjoy- 
ment,’’ or all mental reference on the part of the organism. The 
third he rejects because of its fundamental dualistic character, vio- 
lating the monistic demands of naturalism. In the world of living 
organisms we find new modes of action, but these afford no evidence 
of any new kind of force ‘‘vitalistic,’’ or any new form of energy 
belonging to a disparate order. All forms of ‘‘hormism”’ the author 
despises. There remains then only the second hypothesis, which he 
accepts. 

So it is the two-fold story of life that Mr. Morgan emphasizes in 


the present book, physiological and mental events in concomitance, 
the familiar double-aspect theory. An organism may be considered 
in two regards—physiologically as life, psychologically as mind. 
‘*TIn life-regard man is a system of bioses, but in mind-regard he is 


9 


a system of mental events.’’ Mental events are distinguished by 
two qualities, ‘‘enjoyment’’ and ‘‘reference,’’ never to be confused 
with or derived from physiological events, which are under the di- 
rection of physical ‘‘influence’’—all changes being due to physical 
or biochemical forces. In respect to enjoyment and reference, we 
are on the other side of the two-fold story, on the mind side. Refer- 
ence is that which goes forth from the mind either as cognition or 
reflection or meaning. Enjoyment is ‘‘the integral set of intrinsic 
relations.’’ It is perhaps really what we mean by living through, 
though Morgan says that he does not use the word quite in the 
sense of S. Alexander. 

I suppose it is the age-old difficulty of explaining such distine- 
tively mental events as reference, cognition, and meaning by refer- 
ring them to physical or physiological categories that is the partial 
justification for Mr. Morgan’s attempt to read the organic world in 
two concomitant stories. Often enough has this been done and 
perhaps it will ever remain one method of solving the perplexing 
dualism, though I can not but think that it is a mere verbal solution. 
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But the present instance is peculiar in that Mr. Morgan himself 
has proposed and most interestingly defended a way of solving the 
ancient dualism of mind and body by his theory of emergence. I 
fail to see why he might not have availed himself of his own theory 
to explain fully the presence in living organisms of every mental 
quality reference, cognition, reflection, or even ‘‘enjoyment.’’ Pos- 
sibly this would savor too much of behaviorism, but surely it is not 
the radical behaviorism which Mr. Morgan rejects, for mind, when 
it emerges, is something new and real and the subsequent go of events 
is different because of its presence. Furthermore, the author’s in- 
sistence upon ‘‘divine purpose,’’ which he finds quite consistent with 
evolutionary naturalism, saves him from his dreaded radical behav- 
iorism. There would seem to be no more difficulty in considering 
mind in all its richness as an emergent quality than in showing, as 
Morgan does, that spiritual values and religious attitudes are emer- 
gent in evolution. The latter are at a higher level than economic, 
moral, esthetic, and intellectual values, and these again, as the 
author says, are characters that are emergently new and yet none 
the less characters of reality. If the present book is not quite as 
interesting or significant as the earlier one, nevertheless we must not 
forget the important contributions of both. 

G. T. W. Patrick. 


THe UNIVERSITY or IOWA. 


The Sensory Basis and Structure of Knowledge. Henry J. Warr. 
London: Methuen and Company. 1925. xi -+ 243 pp. 


Dr. Watt, whose death was recently reported, was Lecturer on 
Psychology in the University of Glasgow. Fifteen years ago he 
began publishing a series of papers in the British Journal of Psy- 
chology. These papers represented his efforts to develop a ‘‘pure 
psychology of sense experience’ and are the basis of this book. 
The thesis is the consistent process of integration that runs from the 
elements of sensation to the complexities of thought. Its author is 
convinced that many contemporary problems could be avoided by 
the recognition of the sensory basis of all experience. 

The twenty-three chapters fall quite definitely into four parts. 
The first deals with the sensory elements and a discussion of sensa- 
tion in general. This includes a résumé of much experimental 
material and makes up about one fourth of the book. The second 
part (this division is made by the reviewer and not by. the author) 
has to do with general integrations. Here are treated single sense 
integrations such as ‘‘systemic distance,’’ time, motion, third di- 
mension, and integrations of more than one system from a single 
sense such as is found in stereoscopic vision. A third portion is con- 
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cerned with movement in connection with mental life and has chap. 
ters entitled ‘‘Mind and Action,’’ ‘‘The General Scheme of Appetitive 
Action,’’ ‘‘Sensory Space in General,’’ ‘‘ Apparent Size,’’ and ‘‘Per. 
ception a Spatial Fragment.’’ The chapters on recognition, con. 
ception, and a concluding chapter present the most systematized 
aspects of his treatment. 

In an effort to get at a ‘‘pure psychology’’ the author has been 
explicit in differentiating between a systematic study of the struc. 
ture and function of mind itself, and such ‘‘applied psychologies”’ 
as physiological psychology and the study of mind-controlled be. 
havior. As a result, mind has, in this discussion, often become so 
highly abstract that he speaks of mental force flowing here and there, 
tapped by objects of present activity, or by a ‘‘process previously 
formed under some other source of mental energy’’ (p. 217). 

Dr. Watt had also a strong interest in the philosophical implica- 
tions of his system. Since he found the best philosophy of the day 
incorporated into the various sciences, he was anxious that a phi- 
losophy of mind be developed to correspond with that of science even 
though science seems to exclude it. Mind and matter were to him 
such different realms that no mere logical device could remove the 
division between them. But a strict parallelism of contact held 
between them which gave him a foundation upon which to build his 
mental philosophy. The result is something like this: The whole 
sphere of conceptual cognition is the real world. This conceptual 
cognition is itself but a complication or integration of sensory space, 
and that again of the systemic features of sense, which no doubt have 
their parallel in the brain. And ‘‘the physical disposition of the 
brain’s activities depends upon the spatial arrangements of the 
stimuli that impinge upon the senses from the cosmos of events 
around us. Concept, thought, and reason are therefore but an out- 
reach of the physical world, the variegated crest of the wave that our 
brain throws up in its ocean at the shore of our self. They are 
objective and real, as real as the eyeball or as the distance of 
the moon and its motions.’’ The gulf that seems to exist between 
space and time and conception is bridged in the notion that concep- 
tion is itself a formulation of space; the forms of space and time 
‘‘rest upon, integrate, and so share kinship with, the attributes of 
elementary sensation.’’ 

The book is interesting in its systematic organization, and rep- 
resents a point of view that is fast disappearing in psychology. It 
is not at all unlike an earlier mental chemistry. 

FLORENCE RICHARDSON-ROBINSON. 
CHICAGO. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


At the business meeting of the Sixth International Congress of 
Philosophy, recently held at Harvard University, Professor J. A. 
Smith, of Waynflete College, Oxford University, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Seventh Congress, which will take place at Oxford in 
1930. 

The Proceedings of the Sixth Congress will be published under 
the editorship of Professor Edgar 8. Brightman of Boston Uni- 
versity. Inquiries may be addressed to him at 42 Braeland Avenue, 
Newton Center, Mass. 

Six hundred thirty-six members were present at the Congress, 
of which seventy-five came from foreign lands. 





Dr. F. C. S. Schiller of Oxford University will teach in the De- 
partment of Philosophy of the University of Southern California 
during the year 1926-27. 





